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BY EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 
Prize Story of Girl’s Fight With Poverty and Brute Baseness 


broken a pair of young steers to the 
yoke. She split the rails and laid 
th^ fence for a netf potato patch. 
Using for the purpose the young oxen 
which she had broken, she prepared 
he ground for planting. At fifteen 
he was as tall as her father, a slen- 
lor, wiry creature, her voting body 
s symmetrical as the trunk of a 
tealthy pine tree. 

In a corner of the cabin one day 
she found a dust-covered photograph. 
Crushing it off, she gazed upon a 
‘ace that was unfamiliar. She took 
he picture to Marthv. 

"Maw,” she asked, "who is this?" 

Her mother glanced at it indiffer¬ 
ently. "Me.” she answered listlessly. 

"You?” Selina Jo gasped. 

"Yeah. Ruther. it usctqh be. Tuck 
when T married yore paw.” 

• Selina Jo scanned the comely pic¬ 
tured face for some likeness to the 
slatternly creature she knew. Wild 
resentment against something flamed 
in her heart. Suddenly she dashed 
the photograph to the ttoor and hur¬ 
ried from the camhin. 

"Oh, Goodlemighty!” she burst out 
tempestuously, "I dpn't want to be 
like her! I ain't goin’ to, neither:" 


necessary trips to the store merely 
to feast her cyoa upon it. She would 
look from it to the faded homespun 
that sho wore and sigh enviously. 
Once she even mustered the courage 
to ask the price. It was an, insignifi¬ 
cant sum, but it might just as well 
have been a thousand dollars. She 
had never owned a piece of money. 

Slowly a plan formed In her mind. 

"Paw,” she began timidly one day, 
"I—I got a hankerin'.” 

“S'posc you have?” Shug’s manner 
was more surly than usual. "A hank¬ 
erin' never hurt nobody vcL” 

"But—but I shore ’nough want 
sump’m.” 

“Wantin’ an’ giften is diff’rent 
things. What is it?” 

“They’s the purtiest dress over to 
Pruitt's store,” Selina Jo began eag¬ 
erly, “an’ it’s made outen real ging¬ 
ham.” 

“Gingham?' 
with a snarl, 
about, gal?” 

Selina Joe's heart sank. 

“I ain’t never had nary one,” she 
offered placatingly. “An*-” 

“Xer ain't never li’ble to, neetherr 
Homespun's good enough for yore 
pore maw. an’ it’ll hatter be good 
enough fer you. I ain’t goin’ to be 
workin’ myse'f to skin an* bone to be 
flttin* out no young ’un in fancy 
riggin’s.” 

“But, paw. it don’t cost much.” 

"It costs that much more'n you’re 
goin* to git. Shet up!” 

It was then that Selina Jo unfolded 
her plan. 

“I’m goin’ to git me that’air dress,” 
she announced dispassionately. “I’m 
aimin’ to pay fer it myse’f, too.” 

“How?” 

“Yearnin' 


arrangement, Marthy sullenly ac- 
Qulescedk She would have to do tho 
housework now, which was no more 
to her liking than the realization that 
Shug would permanently pocket the 
money for their daughter’s board. 

Next day Selina Jo sought out Lige 
Tuttle, woods • foreman for Pruitt 
Brothers. 

"Pm lookin’ for a job,” she an¬ 
nounced bluntly. 

“Sorry,” Tuttle answered brusquely, 
"but all our cooks are niggers.” 

"Cook?” was the scornful answer. 
"I ain’t astin’ to be no cook. I want 
shore 'nough work.” 

Tuttle smiled patronizingly. “What 
can you do?” 

“Scrapin’, dippln* or hackin’,” was 
the confident answer. 

“You?” Tuttle laughed softly. 
“Why, that's a man’s work. It’s 
hard.” 

“Any harder’n brakin’ bull yearlin’s 
to the yoke? Er splittin’ rails an’ 
breakin’ new ground?” 

“Mean to say you've done all that?” 

"I most bardaceously have!” 

Labor was scarce at the time. Tut¬ 
tle asked a few more questions, and 
decided to take a chance. 

"What’s your name?” he asked. 

"S’liny Joe.” 

"What else?” 

It was the first time Selina Jo had 
ever been asked her surname. Sho 
felt the blood rush to her face. 

“What's your last name?” Tuttle 
repeated. 

The answer came almost inaudibly, 
“HudailL” 

"Shug Hudsill’n young ’un?” 

"How kin I lie’p it?” the girl burst 
out passionately. “If you’d a been 
horned a Hudsill. you’d hatter be one, 
too!” 

"Don’t get mad, child.” There was 
something In the spirit of this strange 
creature that Tuttle respected. "I 
wasn’t aimin' to low-rate you none 
Just because of your daddy. Come 
here tomorrow' mornin’ and* I’ll try 
you out.” 

Selina Jo found that the work was 
hard. The dry, slippery pine needles 
underfoot made walking itself a task. 
She carried a heavy bucket, into 
which she dipped the raw' gum. emp¬ 
tying the bucket when filled into bar¬ 
rels scattered about the orchard. 
From sun-up till sunset and later she 
toiled, foolishly happy. What” she 
was undergoing was the prelude to 
real existence, as she saw it. What 
better, she asked herself, could any 
strong, healthy girl desire than a 
steady job dipping turpentine, for 
which she was paid real money? 

Occasionally passers-by, strangers to 
the vicinity, amazed at seeing a girl 


S MUG HUDSILL brought his 
young wife, Marthy, to a sandy 
land homestead, twenty-five 
miles from the nearest railroad, 
in that section of the country which 
borders the Gulf of Mexico. Ther. 

•.ollowed shortly the inevitable lo, 
rolling, at which the neighbors, most 
ly Hudsills- themselves, contribute* 
their labor. 

Shug furnished refreshments, in th« 
form of “shinny,” an unpalatable but 
unusually potent native rum. Th* 
house, a two-room cabin of the "sad¬ 
dle-bag” type, was soon erected 
Hand-split pine boards covered Un 
roof. An unglazed window and a 
door in each room, which would be 
closed with rough wooden shutters 
during inclement weather, served for 
ventilation and lighting. A stick- 
and-clay chimney at one end. of the 
• abin gave outlet to the single fire¬ 
place which was to answer the dual 
purpose of cooking and heating. 

Shug accumulated two or three 
runty, tick-infested cows and a few 
razor-back hogs. These were left, in 
the main, to shift for themselves. 
During severe weather such of the 
,- o\\ s as chanced to be giving a few 
pints of.milk daily were fed a little 
home-grown fodder and corn on the 
car. The hogs probed for succulent 
roots in the rank undergrowth of the 
nearby swamp. Sweet potatoes yield¬ 
ed generously in new ground. Each 
y«ar a fresh plot was cleared, broken 
and planted to these. A patch of 
sugar cane was always grown for mo¬ 
lasses. A portion of this was finally 
made into "shinny.” 

It was amid these surroundings that 
the girl Selina Jo was born. 

For tho first eighteen months of her 
existence the baby crawled about the 
cabin unnamed. Then it occurred to 
Marthy that their offspring ought to 
be christened. 

"Si.ug.” she suggested calmly, 
“seems to me we ort to be namin’ 
that air young ’un.” 

Shug. lolling in the shade of a 
water oak, shifted his quid and spat 
disinterestedly. "I ain’t objectin' 
none,” he replied. 

"How ’bout callin’ her ‘S’liny Joe’ ” 
Marthy asked. 

"Flttin* enough name fer her, I 
reekin.” Shug yawned. 

As the child grew up she came to 
accept her parents as they had long 
since accepted her—merely as a bald 
fact. 

Once Marthy came upon Shug whip¬ 
ping the girl with a switch. 

"What you wliippfn* her fer?” she 
asked. Her tone was one of simple 
curiosity, nothing else. 

“All young ’uns needs it." Shug re- 
Tdied virtuously. "Hadn’t been mv 
daddy usetah whale me powerful I 
wouldn’t a been nigh the .man I am 
now—not nigh.” 

Tt was a matter for remark that 
even at a tender age Selina Jo rarely 
emitted any outcry under punishment. 
There burned in her sloe-black eyes, 
though, the flame of an emotion 
which she checked upon the surface. 
S- lina Jo, upon a daily ration made 
up almost exclusively of corn pone, 
molasses and home-cured pork as salt 
as ocean brine, flourished amazingly. 
She was precocious, too. She learned 
early that, as a source of informa¬ 
tion, her parents were practically 
nil. Thenceforth the questions that 
h.id rushed to her lips were succeeded 
by a look of eternal interrogation in 
her somber eyes. 


Shug whirled about 
’What air you talkin’ 


SELINA JO PALED SUDDENLY 
ONE SLIM. BROWN HAN L 
GRASPED THE KNIFE. 


I THKKE was a church in the neigh- 
I borhood where at rare intervals 
; some Itinerant preacher held serv¬ 
ices; but upon one occasion Shug took 
the family to preaching in what was 
known as the Briggs settlement, ten 
miles nearer the railroad. 

Shortly after they had seated them¬ 
selves in the church, Shug, uncouth 
and unshaven, on the men’s side, and 
i she and her Another on that reserved 
j for her sex, Selina Jo heard one of 
! the women whisper to her neighbor: 

"Some o’ that Hudsill tribe:" 

| As the girl caught the slur in the 
j words her face flushed darkly. She 
1 began to notiec the unfavorable looks 
with which the men of the congrega¬ 
tion were regarding her father. Even 
the children stared superciliously to¬ 
ward her mother and herself. Puzzled, 
vaguely hurt, at first she wondered 
, why. 

1 Lingering just outside the cliurch 
at the close of services, sho waited, 
hopeful that some one would speak 
to her. No one paid her the slightest 
| heed. In a land where a lack of hos- 
! pitality was the one unpardonable 
! sin, this alone was enough to con- 
i vine© her that something was ter¬ 
ribly wrong somewhere. But she held 
j her peace until they had completed 
' the tedious homeward journey. 

"Maw," she demanded abruptly, as 
soon as they were alone, "how* come 
! we ain’t like other folks?" 
i "What air .you talkin’ about?” 
j Marthy intoned querulously. 

"Them folks in that air Briggs set¬ 
tlement.” 

"Wa’l ?” 

"They looked slanehwise at paw 
when we went in an* set down. An’ 
them ltT old gals looked slanehwise 
at' me. too. burn ’em:” 

“How* kin I he’p the way they 
looked at us?” Marthy* whined. 
"Treatin’ us thatta way just ’cause 
w e air pore.” 

“ *T weren't that, neither.” the girl 
insisted stubbornly. "Them men— 
most ’em—was wearin’ overalls. The 
school teacher said rich folks don’t 
wear'them kind o’ clo’es to meetin’.” 

"Tryin’ to git better ’n yore raisin’, 
air you?” Marthy suddenly showed 
unwonted spirit. "Wa’l. gal, you kin 
just make up yore mind to be like 
yore pore maw an’-” 

"I ain't goin' to be like you"’ The 
words shot out with sudden passion. 
"I ain't." 

“God ha,’ mercy:” Marthy's face 
showed a .trace of surprise at this 
outburst. "But I’ve alius said secin’ 
lots o’ things gits notions inta. young 
uns’ heads what ain’t good fer ’em.” 

"Xer that ain't all I seed, neither." 
Selina Jo retorted. “They didn’t 
none o’ them folks—not nary one o’ 
’em—ast us home to eat a Sunday 
dinner with ’em." 

At the conclusion of the church 
service she had seen invitations to 
the noonday meal being extended and 
accepted right and left by the Briggs 
settlement householders. Slowly the" 
impression fastened Itself upon her 
brain that her family was hopelessly 
low in the social scale—"poison low 
down," she would have phrased it. 
This conviction gripped her. It 
stung—and it stayed with her. 

Fortunately, something occurred 
about this time to divert her 
thoughts. Three miles from Shug’s 
home, Pruitt Brothers, turpentine op¬ 
erators. established,a woods commis¬ 
sary. Selina Jo's'first visit to the 
store left her gasping with pleasure. 
Dress goods in loud patterns daz¬ 
zled her sight: vari-colored ribbons 
flaunted themselves tantalizingly be¬ 
fore her gaze. But one thing that 
charmed her, that held her spell¬ 
bound. was a cheap, ready-made ging¬ 
ham dress. She made frequent un¬ 


denly her Iron jaws closed with 


"Come with me, child,” sho ss. n 
“We’ll see th© superintendent. J.m 
Wellborn,” she said brtlsquely, aa sho 
and Selina Jo entered the superinter 
dent’s office, “this girl wants to teil 
you something. You listen closelv 
When you've heard her story, if you 
can’t find some way to keep her her- 
why I’ll undertake the job of look 
ing after her myself and the reform¬ 
atory can get another matron." 

"Mm-m-m:" Supt. Wellborn’s gr-. 
eyes twinkled; but he did not smile 
outright. “Well—the reformatory i 
fairly well satisfied with its present 
matron. Good-day, Mary Shane! Sii 
down, little girl." 

The matron closed the door and re¬ 
turned to her office. For nearly an 
hour she sat, idle, at her desk. Then 
there came the sound of hurrying 
footsteps. She whirled her chair 
about. 

Selina Jo stood in the doorway. 
The flush in her cheeks, the flame in 
her sloe-black eyes, blazoned her hap¬ 
piness to the world. An answering 
light gleamed, momentarily, in Mary 
Shane’s face. And as she went about 
the prosaic business of acquainting 
Selina Jo with her duties, deep with¬ 
in herself a small voice was chant¬ 
ing. chanting over and over: 

"For this one—just this one, Lo* d 
—who comes of her own accord t • 
be changed, for this single one who 
wants to be made different, I thanl. 
Thee-" 

• ropyrighf. 1924.) 


Sheriff Holmes smiled understand¬ 
ing^. “Like it?” 

Selina Jo did not even turn her 
head. “Whose is them air li'l gals?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

"The state's—for the present,” was 
the answer. “When girls—young 
ones, like you—break the law,” the 
sheriff explained, "they bring them 
here to l>o reformed?’ 

“What’s re—formed?** 

“Well, it’s like this; before they let 
a girl go again, she -nas to prove she’s 
been changed for the better.” 

“Changed?” # Selina Jo looked up 
with a quick indrawn breath. "They 
make ’em diffe’ent f’um what they 
was?” * 

“Ye-e-s—that’s about It, I guess.” 

“Do they learn ’em outen books in 
there?” 

"Oh. yes: they have regular hours 
for study.’’ 

“An’ could—could a gal git in there 
what didn’t know nothin’ but a part 
o’ the fu’st reader ” 

“You don’t understand, yet, child. 
It’s only for girls who do wrong. 
Now, a girl like you would never go 
there.” 

Selina Jo sighed dejectedly. Her 
eyes caressed the buildings with their 
spotless white walls and wide-flung 
shutters, and the groups of girls scat¬ 
tered about the lawn. 

Presently she pointed to a high iron 
picket fence which inclosed the lot. 
“What’s the fence fer?” she asked. 

“Why, if that fence wasn't there. 


She led the way, Selina Jo follow¬ 
ing meekly, to her little cubby-hole 
of an office. 

“Now, then,” the matron command¬ 
ed sternly, “tell me the truth. How 
did you get in here?” 

"I—I dumb that fence.” 

"Why?” 

"Just 'cause, ma’am, I nacherly got 
to git re-formed.” was the perfectly 
serious answer. “I ralely b’long here. 
I’m so p’izon mean they ain’t no other 
place fiitten fer me.” 

"What’s your name?” 

Xow it came, not hesitantly, but de¬ 
fiantly: "S’liny Jo Hudsill:” 

Mary Shane knitted her brow 

thoughtfully: “Hudsill?” 

“Yes’m. Them low-down, sneakin’ 
ornery Shoal water River Hudsills, 
ma’am. They are the shif’lesses’ 
fambly that ever was horned. An’ 
what’s furdermore, I’m the hellrais- 
in’es* one o’ the intire gin’ration! 

“Last mont’, ma’am,” she continued 
earnestly. "I burned down three cow 
stalls. Right atter that I went inta 
my own blood uncle's comflel’ and 
pulled up ever’ smidgin’s bit o’ his 
young corn. Ner that ain’t all, not 
nigh all. I almost hate lo tell you 
this'n, ma’am. But last week I stob- 
bed a li’l nigger baby to death. Killed 
him dead. Dead as a-’’ 


“Hush, child, hush’.” the matron or¬ 
dered. “You did none of those things 
Xow then: Tell me—th© truth:” 


JT came then—the truth—a story 

haltingly told of a child’s scarcely 
understood heartache for self-better¬ 
ment. As the recital progressed, the 
matron turned her back suddenly and 
strode over to the window. 

Presently the story was finished. 

"An* please, ma’am,” a voice was 
asking hopefully, "I kin stay now. 
cain't 1?” 

Mary Shane did not reply, for a 
moment. “I’m afraid not, child.” she 
said presently. "You—you've done 
nothing to be kept here for. You’ll 
have to go home.” Selina Jo flung 
herself upon the matron. 

"Oh, ma’am,*' she sobbed, "please 
don’t make me go back: I ain’t goin’ 
backl I don’t want to be one o’ 
them low-down Hudsills all o’ my 
endurin’ days. I want to be some¬ 
body, like other folks is. I don't 
want to have a passel o’ dang li^ old 
gals lookin’ at me slanehwise when 
I go to meetin.' I want to be changed: 
I want to be made diffe’ent! Ma’am. 
I just got to git re-formed:” 

Mary Shane had opened her mouth 
to speak, to check this outburst; sud- 


the money at public 

work." 

“You?” Shug snonted derisively. 
"Whare’ll you git any public work?" 

"In Pruitt’s turkentime orchard. 
They’s a heap o’ th© work I kin do. I 
could do scrapin’ er dippin’. Reckon 
I could every do hackin’.” 

Shug had slumped into the one 
comfortable chair in the room. Turn¬ 
ing his head, he glared at his daugh¬ 
ter. 

"You air not goin’ to work in no 
turkentime orchard.” he replied. "You 
air goin’ to stay right here an’ he’p 
v-ore pore maw an’ me. I told you 
oncet to shet up!” 

It struck Selina Jo suddenly that 
life was terribly one-sided and un¬ 
fair. other girls in- tha community 
who didn't work as hard as she did 
were beginning to wear gingham 
dresses for Sunday. By everything 
that was right, she reasoned, she had 
earned at least one store-bought 
dress. Yet it was roughly denied her. 
Her soul cried out against what was 
a patent injustice. But she managed 
to speak calmly. 

“Fer as I kin figger it out. paw,” 
she said, "I been doin’ my sheer o’ 
keepin’ this here fambly up. I broke 
them last yoke o’ steers, an' one of 
'em you was afeared tQ tech. I’ve 
split rails an’ laid fences. I’ve broke 
new ground. An’ the fu’st time I ast 
fer anything you say I cain’t have it.” 

She ceased speaking for a moment, 
but her steady gaze never left Shug’s 
face. . 

"Xow. Um goin’ to work for Pruitt,” 
she continued slowly, “till I git me 
the money I need.” 


Japanese Schoolboy in China 


CUontinued from Fifth Tage. > 


Cantonese are so depraved that they 
do not notice it & gets more fun out 
of life than 2 or 3 German picknicks. 

When you walk around those snake- 
shaped streets, watching yellowish 
(-inhabitiens buying cats, fish Sz rice 
doughnuts for lunch it look just like 
I a great procession of flowers niarch- 
[ ing along in silk pants. Nobody, never 
i seem to care for nothing axcept talk¬ 
ing the language & getting happy. 
• Canton do not worry whether she are 
| Republican or Democrat. I think 
j maybe she could become Christian 
j without losing much fun. 
j Every 2 or 3 weeks a revolution 
waltz into town Ar attempt take the 
. Govt away from several armies what 
Doc. Sun borrowed on his mortgage 
from Yunnan Sc Honan Provinces. 
Sometime Doc Sun got nervus & run 
away on the South Chinese Navy, 
which can take him t<» Shanghai 
when the engine will work. But 
Canton arc too busy to care about 
that. Sometime bullet hit somebody 
by mistake. Yet Cantonese go right 
onwards, varnishing roast pigs, burn¬ 
ing punk-stick under the Gvd of 
. Xobl© Janitors, sprinkling streets 
with slightly used dish-water, losing 
wages in pie-kow game of daminoes, 
powdering snails teeth for make cure 
for headache, pounding gongs at 
britc red wedding processions—-in 
factly doing everything that will 
keep China being the sweetest na¬ 
tionality on Earth unless she g«t 
weak and try toJook like Detroit. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 

HASHIMURA TOGO 
* (.Copyright. 1924.) 


(Govt House Detective) 21 Mex for 
buy another machine gun to take 
place of the one that won't work. 

"Persons tells me that you arc ob- , 
taining stable government for this 
end of your happy land.” I nextly re¬ 
quire. “If so, which sort of stable 
govt have you got now?” 

"Livery stable govt.” he snort in¬ 
tellectually while dictating • Gen. 
Orders to Chines© stenography with 
strick instructions that they shall 
not bo obeyed. Therefore l go eise- 
! w he res with my mind full or miscal¬ 
culations. Outside that Palace stand 
2 reg-mts of Salvation Army soldiers 
with gray b-d-quilt coats. When 1 
go by they holla "Ho Yowl!” ana. 
i salute so loud that 1 nearly fall off. 

Soonly after that I go out see Can¬ 
ton where 1 find soldiers thicker than 
Democrats at a political convention, 
& I arc siprised to find that the 
cleanest soldiers are at the Palace. 
Those on the streets could only be 
told from the mud by red bands 
around their hats. All of them was 
doing something for Canton. Borne 
of them was stealing oranges from 
push-carts, others’ was showing 
people how to get inside opium par¬ 
lors without breaking the law. Thusly 
every patriot find his place in time of 
stress & strife. 

Canton are the largest city in 
China for its size. It cover SO 
square miles (maybe it are 800 iound 
ones, I, forgot) & It are entirely 
filled with alleys. In some places it 
are nearly as dirty as East # Bide of 
New York, but it do not smell so 
bad. This low candition of life make 
missionaries feel quite sad! But 


how Canton can enjoy all th© bene- 
fats of a Republican Govt, without 
knowing W’hat happened. In Canton 
there are more politicians than oji 
Tea Pot Dome before Fall fell. 


'J'HE day came at last when she 
could make her purchases. With 
her arms filled with bundles, she 
started out joyously on her three- 
mile walk home. 

A half mile from the commissary 
she paused Indecisively at a cross¬ 
roads. The right-hand road, leading 
to Shoalwater River, meant the 
lengthening of her journey a full 
mile. But the river, with its promise 
of a cooling plunge, enticed her. As 
she stood hesitant she observed a 
stranger approaching on horseback. 
He reined in his horse and hailed her. 

"Evenin’, little sister.’ Live here¬ 
abouts?” 

"Down the lefchand fork a piece. 
Who air you?” 

"Im Holmes—sheriff of the county " 

Instinctively the girl drew back. * 

"What air you wantin’ o’ me? I 
ain't don© nothin’.” 

“Lord bless you. little sister,” the 
sheriff laughed. “I’m not after you. 
Thought maybe as you live ’round 
here you might teJl me something I 
want to know.” 

It seemed that a murder had re¬ 
cently been committed in the bay- 
shore country, ten miles distant. Cir¬ 
cumstances pointed to the guilt of 
two men who had been arrested. As¬ 
suming that the murderers had parsed 
through the Hudsill section en route 
to or from the scene of the crime, the 
sheriff was seeking evidence to prove 
this. 

Selina Jo recalled two men who had 
passed that way whose description 
fitted those charged with the murder. 

Sheriff Holmes was elated. 

“Would'you like a trip to East- 
view?” he asked. 

"East view?” Selina Jo’s heart 
skipped a beat. “That’s town, ain’t 
it-—whan* th'' railroad trains is at?” 

"Tcs. We'll want you there a week 
from today.” The sheriff filled i n a 
blank subpoena and extended it to 
the girl. Look me up in the court¬ 
house soon as you get to town." 

Selina Jo’s announcement that she 
was going to court created a flurrv 


OINCE it would be impossible for her 
to reach home that day. she spent 
another night with the sheriff’s 
family. Her dreams were peopled 
with girls in white blouses and blue 
skirts, thousands of them, it seemed 
to her. They were all within an iron- 
fenced inclosure, beckoning to her to 
enter: and she was always just on tlie 
outside. 

With morning came thoughts of her 
work in the turpentine orchard. The 
idea began to burn itself into her 
consciousness that, though she might 
spend a lifetime of honest toil, she 
would always l»e referred to as "one 
of thatHudsill tribe." 

During breakfast she was quiet and 
thoughtful. With a shy acknowledg¬ 
ment of thanks, she accepted the lib¬ 
eral lunch provided by the sheriff’s 
wife and made her adieus. Two miles 
outside the town she left the highway. 
A hundred yards from the road she 
seated herself upon a log and grimly 
prepared to wait. 

Darkness had fallen when she again 
entered Eastview and cautiously ap¬ 
proached the reformatory from the 
rear. She scaled the iron fence with 
comparative ease and crept toward a 
lighted window on the ground floor. 
Two girls of about her own age sat 
at a study table. 

"Kin I conic in?” Selina Jo asked 
softly. 

One oP the girls screamed slightly; 
the other was more self-possessed. 

"Sure. Rube!” she invited cordially. 
“Step right ini” 

Selina Jo climbed over the low win¬ 
dow sill into the room. 

"What you doin’ here?” one of the 


CIll'G rose from his chair Taking a 
^ heavy leather strap from the wall, 
he started toward Selina Jo. 

“You air, huh? You’ll git a lar¬ 
rupin’. that’s what?’ 

SHina Jo paled suddenly. A carv¬ 
ing knffe lay upon the rude deal ta¬ 
ble. beside which she was’ standing. 
One slim, brown band grasped the 
knife. Her emotion visible only in 
the tumultuous heaving of her breast 
and the white, set expression of her 
face, she waited, motionless, her 
dark, sjmber eyes gazing unwaver¬ 
ingly into Shug’s face. 

“Paw,” she said evenly, “just you 
tech me oncet with that strop an’ as 
shore as God gives me stren'th I’ll 
cut yore heart out.” 

Shug recognized a danger sign 
when he saw it. The Jiand whiclt 
held the strap dropped to his side. 
He backed slowly away. 

“You—you-” he sputtered and 

stopped. i 

"Lou an* maw been sayin*,'* Selina 
Jo» continued, “that I’m tryin’ to be 
better’n my raisin’. But I ain’t forgot 
how them Briggs settlement folks 
looked at us slanehwise. They 
knowed, somehow, wo was plumb 
low-down an* ornery. That’s why 
they didn't none of ’em ast us to a 
Sunday dinrter. They seed we was 
trash. ’Course I’m hopin’ to b© bet- 
ter'n that kind o’ raisin’—an’ I’m goin’ 
to, too:” . i 

Shug had retreated to the doorway, 
where ho stood watching this new 
daughter of his with furtive, fearful ! 
eyes. It was several moments before 
he mustered cournge to speak. 


W HILE promenading through 
streets of Canton I observe 37 
soiled persons tied on a clothes-line 
while marching along amidst 4 4 sol¬ 
diers looking like an angry Salvation 
Army before it got washed. 

"Who is those tied persons’?’ I re¬ 
quire from one Chinese pedastnan. 

"Bandits." report Hon. Pedastrian. 

"Where they going in that roped 
candition?” I ask punctually. 

"To be shot,” narrate he. "Last 
night p^m. they bursted into a jew¬ 
elry store Sc robbed away 90 strings 
imitation beads intended for Amer¬ 
icans.” 

"Will those soldiers show no 
mercy?” I decry. 

"How can they?” ho bereft. "For 
two (2) weeks those soldiers has 
been planning to rob that store them¬ 
selves, & Hon. Bandits got there 
first. Naturally, they must die.” 

In a slightly bursted palace on the 
coal bunkers of the Pearl River sat* 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen who were ruling 
South Chinese Republick like a iron 
hand with several broken hinges. 
When I see him there he rook calm 
but nervus. 

"Are You President of South China 
or merely Dictator’.*” f asked to know- 
like a reporter. ^ 

“Yes, I are,” he saj' wearly while 
lending Mr. Cohan of New York 


AFTER her twelfth birthday, a 
young school teacher—the only 
one the community ever knew—came 
into the Hudsill settlement. Selina 
Jo was grudgingly allowed to attend 
the school. For six months the 
young man’s enthusiasm held out. 
Then it waned and died. But before 
the school closed Selina Jo had 
I arned the alphabet and a portion of 
th*' old-fashioned first reader. 

Th© school teacher had lighted the 
fires of ambition within her. 

"S’liny Jo.” she informed herself 
one day in a fit of musing, “you air 
as p’izon strong as a gallon o’ green 
shinny, but you don’t know skerecly 
nothin’. A moment later she added 
dejectedly: "Nor ain’t got no chancet 
o’ leamin’, neether.” 

Shoalw'ater River afforded her chief 
means of diversion. She never re¬ 
membered when or how she learned 
to swim, but every da>* she enjoyed 
a plunge in the river and she noticed 
that no less pleasant than the contact 
of the water with her naked body 
was the comfortable after feeling of 
cleanliness. 

Sho had early begun to assist with 
the crops. With the manure scraped 
from the row lot she made beds for 
tlie potatoes. At planting time she 
pulled tho slips and set them out. 
She hoed the sugar can© and thinned 
the corn. During harvest she did al¬ 
most as much work as Shug and 
Marty combined. 

Before she* was fourteen she had 


James and Jacob are really but \ 
riant forms of the same given nanu 
(Copyright. > 


you begin to flatten out. The longer 
you hold on the more speed you have 
to start you across the wire. Nat¬ 
urally. I held on as long as possible. 
It lias been said that 1 held on too 
long, that I missed the ground by 
only ten feet. It was rather close, 
but I came out of it all right. Per¬ 
haps that was my most exciting mo¬ 
ment.” • 


Aviators’ Stories, 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Ready for Penalty 


I don’t know. I’ve had several, as 
almost every .flyer has, but I think 
the tines which gave me the most 
thrills were those I had in the Pulit¬ 
zer race last year and the spce.d trials 
at i^itchel Field. In the first place, 
the plane I flew was a brand-new 
type designed for tho?© rates, and 
had. not been flown before. No one 
knew exactly what it would do or 
how it would handle. Th© engineers 
told me what they expected of it, but 
that was not helping out during the 
first few; minutes in th© air. 

"That first flight wasn't lacking in 
interest. Talk about speed and dizzy 
flying! For about two minutes after 
opening up th© motor, all I did was 
hang on tight while tho ’ship’ flew 
about the sky to suit itself. The 
straightaway was not so bad, but 
when I first tried turning I would 
Overcontrol and skid violently to one 
side or th© other, and when you 
stcid at well over 200 miles an hour 
you have a very peculiar feeling, at 
least until you are accustomed to it. 

"The greatest thrill came in tlie 
speed testa at Mitchel Field when I 
was diving from high altitudes to get 
speed for crossing th© wire. Accord¬ 
ing to the rules we had to fly a hori¬ 
zontal course between the two wires, 
which necessitated getting up the 
mo9t momentum possible before level¬ 
ing off for the test. 

"In tho last flight, the one which 
made th© record, I climbed to 9,000 
feet and dived for the field. You can 
imagine th© sensation of approaching 
tb© earth at about 280 miles an hour, 
for that was the speed of the dive. 
‘In tho last thousand feet the earth 
certainly leap# up at you. The dag¬ 
ger comes at the last second, when 


Landlord—You didn’t pay the rrm 
for last month. 

Tenant—No? Well, I suppose you’ll 
hold me to jour agreement? 

Landlord—Agreement'. What agree¬ 
ment? 

Tenant—Why. when I rented you 
said I must pay in advance or not 
<at all. . 


Jjistorp of Sour J2amc, 
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JACOBY 


Should Be Useful 


VARIATION—Jacobi. 

RACIAL ORI9IN—German and Italian. 
SOURCE—A given name. 

Tho formation of German family 
names which are taken from given 
names is somewhat different from 
those of the same classification in 
English. 

For the most part they lack the 
possessive ending that is to be found 
in English, due to the present or 
former ending in "son,”-for the Ger¬ 
man custom was to treat the name of 
the parent somewhat as a qualifying 
adjective in distinguishing the indi- 
viduaL 

However, there is another kind of 
development in the German, which is 
extremely rare in English. >t is the 
family name derived from a Latinized 
form of the given name, and in this 
case it was nearly always the posses¬ 
sive ending that was used. 

Jacoby is one of these* names. The 
older and more correct form, also the 
form which the name takes when It 
is of Italian origin, is Jacobi. 

This family name is, of course, of 
th© same meaning as th© English 
name of Jameson and Jacobson, for 


Johnnie—Pa. won’t you pleas© buy 
me a microbe to help ine out with my 
arithmetic? 

Papa—What good will a microbe 
do you? 

Johnnie—I just read in the paper 
that they multiply very rapidly. 


Or Go Without. 

Waiter—What will you have to 
drink, sir? 

Customer—Coffee, without cream. 

Waiter—Sorry, sir, but we have 110 
cream. Will you take it without 
milk? 


Maybe He Looked That Way 

Professor (giving a lecture on the 
rhinoceros): —I must beg you to give 
me your undivided attention. It is 
absolutely impossible for you to form 
a true idea of this animal unless you 
keep your eyes ifxcd on me.” 


Sin. SPLIT THE RAILS AND 
LAID THE PENCE FOR A 
NEW POTATO PATCH. 


Quoted. 

"Oh, shocks,” cried Mabel. "1 
dropped my boudoir cap in my face 
powder.” 

Mary turned o\*er sleepily and said, 
"When nighthood. waa in flo^r." 


"Since yoii air goin’ lo do public* 
work,” he whined presently, ”'t ain’t 
nothin’ but right you ort to pay fer 
yore bed an’ board.’* 

• Selina Jo was glad to agree to this 



























